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A condensed history of England from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the present day, with s al refer 
to the principles involved in the present war 1} 
* Napoleon, just before his death, wrote a last letter to his little son, the burden of which of which was ‘ read 1) 
history’ and again ‘ read history,’ for it is the only foundation of a true understanding and true philosophy History | 
will show that this great war springs from the deep-rooted fear that the unconquerable Slav will overrun and do | 
inate western Europe. That this fear is largely psychological and without foundation, is my deep belief, and o | 
the duties facing the United States is, by her influence, Sor power, and by clinging to her earlv ideals, to rem< i 
this bugbecar of fear from the world and so point out the paths of an abiding ; peace.” -—-AUTHOR | 
Mr. Granger representa that small but intensely American group of citizens who have been able to keep their | 
heads while wat + wl the steps of the belligerent nations in their efforts to create factions in the [ i States I ! 
his vigorous : *tch of England's development from the days of Queen Elizabeth to the present time, Mr. Granger i 
combines the clear vision of the true historian with the loftiest national sentiment and while he points out England’s } 
policy of world empire as a strong and successful yet unserupulous one, hb loes o fail to gi full tribute to the T 

English people as a nation 
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that the laboratory equipment, the library 
facilities and the housing conditions of all 
ich schools at sul to supervision ar 
control. A large? itrol is naturally exer 
cised over the licensing of teachers and the 
physical equipment of publie schools thar 
of private academ but the responsibilit 
of the field staff in maintaining satisfa ry 


and 


COUTSeS 
identical in approved publie 


} 
| 


SCHrLOOLS. 


eondary education is to be 


ites unique examination system, and an) 


onsideration of the present problem of the 
state in the visitation and inspection of its 

, , , 
secondary schools must take into aeccoun 


and | 
[he examinations in preliminary 
of the elemen 


the origin istory of this examination 


system. 


subjects covering the work 


w given in January and 


n practically all of the ele 


tary schools, n 
June each year 
mentary schools of the state, were instituted 


in 1866 and the academic examinations 


eovering the seecondary-school curriculum, 
likewise now offered in January and June 
in practically all of the registered second 
were instituted in 


ary schools of the state, 





standards of instruction is 


found in the 





It w I be inferred. | from an 
ne | navy said r \ ~ Tha t} ? S 
Sianesition on the ent the Stat 
Rducation Department to glorify or to ex 
tend its examination system ine? S 
firm conviction, however, that tl camina 
tion system ! form r anot r Ww 
ntinue T constitut 1 stru iral tram 
W rk ot the state’s relat n to te . 
tary and secondary schools. The tru . 
that out Xamina m systen S he bael 
I I ot ul educational Sel a ()ur ex 
aminations, both preliminary and academ 
for better or for worse, determine to a ver 


we sha Teac! rhey have a very ippre 
i eon ng nfluer é Ipol } oY 


ranization of our schools, upon the 
tion of our pupils and even 
tion and promotion of our teachers. In 


deed, it 


J 


is hardly too much t 1 


ed lca ional place among our sister States 1s 
fixed by our use, and our misuse, of our 


examination system. 
hese 


? ? , 
hat the 


matters are order 


important relation which the ex 


amination system bears to the field work of 
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academ eXal nations It is unquestion 
ab rue tha ir p sin New York 
tate looking to better te ne, wiser sel 
administration and more helpful visitation 
of schools 1 all respeets, are naturally 
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weupy in our educational system Wed 
not look primarily upon the examinations 
as a mere means of sett rup a kind of edu 
cational exchange in the certification of 
students, uset il as thev have proven to be 
in that regard, but more as a dependab!] 
foundation for the establishment of mn 


)] work. 
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SCHOOLS, 
Qur inspectors find that their work in 
the field is rather sharplv divided between 
questions of administration and instrue- 
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| 
to accomplish by the employment 
! ed }? rts cl voting tne! time 
to a limited field, n llustrated 
rererel TK I Worl \ ! has veen 
‘ npl STi l ltl thi ol thie (ry i} I < i 
aden stil yeets rm othe ~ five yr SIX irs 
ime n commercial subjects, in Englisl 


languages. 
A specialist in ¢ 


7 1? . , . 
riven his full time to this group for the last 


: ] 
INMeyr al 


] I following conditions typical of 
the teaching of commercial subjects 
throughout the state 

1. Commercial teachers were inad 


quately prepared, many having had no 


ae Ol ‘hool 


yond the high s 


“~ 
- 


short term at a business school. 


. t frequently 


2. Commercial subjects were 


‘farmed’’ out to other academie teachers 
who happened to have a program that per 
mitted their taking or more commercial 
classes 

>, | isS Instruction 1! bookkeeping and 


1 tvpewriting was almost entirely lacking 
and the so-called ‘*individual’’ method was 
used in practically all schools. The impres 
sion also widely existed among high-school 


principals that typewriting did not require 


the exelusive attention of a teacher, but 


that a kind of left-handed supervision, often 


l l } ° ys 
exercised through a glass partition from 


an adjacent room, was sufficient. 


t. Short commercial < were still 


‘OUTSeS 


desirable, although some schools 


both a short course and a regular 


course. 

5. Uneontrolled eleetion of commercial 
subjects existed in many schools, pupils for 
the high-school course being 


every Vear 1n 


found side by side in commercial classes. 


A recent survey of the history and pro 
gress of commercial education in New York 
State, prepare d by Mr. Wallace E. Barthol- 
education, 


omew, specialist in commercial 


AND 
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ites that distu progress has b« 
made in rec t vears, wl mav be sun 
I i! é l as I IWS 

l. Commercia irses now fon t 
cr} part of the secondary-s irricu 

m d the four-vear high-s isiness 

irse is now firmly established. Out of 
Iss schools now maintaining commercial 

irses, there are tewer than Vos Ss 1n 
vhich the full four-year commercial cours 
s not established 

2. Class instruction in bookkeeping and 


Vpewriting is now required in practically 


all schools and the ** farming ’’-out policy 
teaching is being abandoned 

}. The attention of boards of edueatio1 
superintendents and principals has been 
directed to the employment of specially 
qualified teachers and special irses fon 
the training of such tea rs have been i 
troduced into the Plattsburg Norn School 


York State College for Teach 
Many teachers who have 
had experience are taking 
Courses and OT spt cial COuUTrTSesS 
for commercial teachers 
New York University 
iversity. 

$, Loeal associations of commercial 
teachers have been established in seven dif 


New 


commer- 


ferent sections of the state outside of 


Yi rk 


cial education 


City and the specialist in 


has made it his business to 


get acquainted with practically every com- 


mercial teacher in the state by actually 


1 


him or her in the class room. 


Visiting 


further keeps in touch with the teachers 


by addressing them from time to time 


the medium of cireulars relating 


through 


to particular phases of their work. 


eourses have taken on a 


5. Commercial 
dignity in recent years which give them a 
high-school 


alongside other 


the 


just place 
commercial 


course which seeks now to justify itself is 


and four-year 


courses, 


founded upon two fundamental principles. 
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Rand pl | { l i TOOK ip his W rl I ! 
here was a cond of marked unrest wid 
7 1 ' , 
mong the progressive English teachers of read. A 
I State | ! r’é was a stTrone fi eliy na . 
mong them that tl conditions under’ Er 
wi h their work was being done were Ww 1 4 , And na $1 4 ‘ , 


irning to read intel ntly and with 1! I stud 
sure and to express themselves readily the product of tl mbined t) r of 
nd correctly in oral and written language the progressive Englis t her 
unprogresslive teachers were Sat sfied xf | ~ tT} ? r > 
r unconeerned The trouble lay in tl ! . 
k of definite methods of teaching Eng 
sh, in the restrictions of the svllabus and \ specialist in 1 r? ruag D1 


minations he specialist has made it his ee shite 
S fl busi SS aur ne the ist throoa or ere F . 4 
ir years to get perso! acquainted six years. VW 

with the English teachers, and not merely — found 
with the heads of departments in large city 1 No attempt throu 
high schools but with practically all of th t in New York ¢ 

al 
i rn-scho | tea rs in thy stat 1) lara te 

i = ~ 
schools and small, direetly responsible for 

: ruages as | r : . 

| nolich teanhir o I") Ss acaunaintance } 1S 

i 1 cuages 


been made whenever possible in the class 


room and has been deliberately preliminary 
. nrotecse ’ ry 7? ’ y 
to the complete reorgan ition of the eourse . 


I study and the character of the examina 


a syllabus revision mmittee composed of 4 ” t . cee 
ege and high-school teachers of English anne See 

ind a new syllabus has just been adopted ft modern language teacl 
by the regents of the university and is re ea 


iving favorable notice among leading 


English teachers throughout the country. arly grasp of his s ’ 
Tl is svllabus provides under eertain con teacner, 1 command l res] 1 | tea 


ditions for the elimination of formal ex ers and supt 
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A SURVEY OF CLOTH-WINDOW VEN tion of their twenty-one schools for five 
TILATION years under the old forms of ventilation ' 
IN the winter of 1912-13 Ll equipped one was taken together with mean temperature ' 
room in Sumner School, Syracuse, N. Y. and wind velocity during the cold months 
with cloth-window ventilation.’ Their use of the year, this was compared with coal 
proved a surprising success in every Was consumption, mean temperature and wind | 
and finally the entire school was equipped. velocity of the same schools for the same 
It was found that the school was ventilated months of 1915-16 when they used eloth- 
much better than under the fan system. window ventilation and notwithstanding 


The 


was three hundred and twenty dollars and 


saving of the power bill for the year 


they burned twenty-five tons less coal. It 
was thought at first that more coal would 
be required as the air was so much fresher 


and free from odors, but raising the lower 


. 


sash for the sereen converts the upper half 


into a storm window and prevents heat loss 


the winter was exceptionally severe, in both 


low mean temperature and_ increased 
winds, there was a very substantial saving 
of coal, which by very conservative est 


mates amounted to one hundred and eighty 


five tons.’ 
also a very substantial 


Saving 


There was 


of fan power as compared with the average 






























































besides all the heat loss in the duets and cost for five previous years. Only seven of 
apparatus Is saved. the schools have fans, and only one of the 
TOTAL COAL CONSUMED YEARLY 21 AC } CHOO COMI ) i MI 
FOR WINTE /)ECEMBER TO CH ( 
1910-11 ~=«(fidii-12 ~—S*Y]:1912-13 1917-14 Yims-15 Tisis-e 
al <e il CAE Sls et Me Ros 
Pa % ~~: -_ bgo 
———— ‘a —- =) ——_—"~+} 
Cee aot aes oe 
‘ -* ‘ 
- £ yt -— > + 
. wa ‘ ; = 
a de ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 4 ‘ t 
vm ee ae | — —" 
0 ‘ , a eo — _— 
ad " ; a wr ES 7 -_—_—_—thge 
4 —"e 
a — oo * a —P5e 
+—__ —— ——— T 4 
— — — EEE 4 
Variation in coal consumed is shown in per cent.of the average. Broken line licates tempera 
ture, and coal, yearly 
From this experiment in one room of seven was completely equipped with 


forty-five pupils in 1912-13 Syracuse has 


The 


registration of these schools is eleven thou 


1915-16 twenty-one schools equipped. 


sand eight hundred and_= seventy-seven 


pupils. 

Among these schools are every variety of 
heating apparatus—old buildings with half 
a dozen hot-air furnaces, to modern build 
ings heated by steam. The coal consump- 


1 See Scientific American February 
21, 1914, and New York Medical Journal, 


1914, for full account. 


Supplement, 
February 


28, 


screens, so that the fans were run more or 
less in six schools. But the saving in elece- 
tric power bills for running the fan aver- 
aged $1.61 per screened window in the en- 
tire seven, and in the one school that was so 
well equipped with screens that they did not 
the the 


screened window, so that the screens in this 


run fan saving was $3.93 per 


school paid for themselves the first year 
Professor M. R. San- 
Weather Bureau at 


done 


2 This work 
ford, of the 


was by 
U. S. Syracuse 


University. 
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econom al conseq lf t ach L inte 
leetu ncentration—would be nsider 
avis 
’ r y ? ? ? ] ? 
Col { more intimate detaus ol S 
; + | + 
ng we may state that we he mod 


ern ianguaves have been working for vears 


to bring some efficiency into the teaching of 
uur brane) We have had, and still have 
vreat obstacles to overcome, greater than 
outsiders may appreciate: the old hack 


nevyed grammar-translation method, the i 


ficiency of our teacher training, the lack 


of organization of our courses which have 
been reconstructed from the bottom up 
within the ist ten years all this has been 
achieved, or partly achieved, with great 
labor 


We have just barely learned how to make 
ur work truly disciplinary for all the pow 
ers, instead of, as formerly, for the verbal 
memory only. This is being worked out 
A dislocation at this time would be, educa 
tionally considered, a disaster. 

Many a flippant rejoinder may be ex 
pected here, but | appeal to those of my col 
leagues, in Romance as well as in German 
ics, who have labored with us in the arduous 
work of the last ten years, whether there is 
not danger here. 

But, say the opponents of German, (1 
We don’t wish our students to learn from 
the Germans. Contact with them ean only 
harm, and (2) the teachers of German are 
a menace, they are the silent agents of the 
German government. 

Let us consider these objections. What 
do we mean by: we don’t wish our students 
to learn from the Germans? Do we mean 
that we are ready to close to our growing 
vouth the great portion of our social heri- 
tage which is locked up within the volumes 
of German literature, science and philos 
ophy? Doubtless many have not thought 
of it in this light. 


Any sympathetie teaching of German in 


the sense that the teacher holds up things 
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German higher than things America s 
most reprehensible, especially if they be 
affairs and institu ns of to-day Ther 
must ! the national note in all teaching, in 
times of national peril, above all. The wise 


‘ 


teacher of German will restrict this teael 


ng in these times to affairs and institutions 
the import of which has passed into histor 
and therefore passed the stage of stritt 

] ] 

Ind a ‘ modern-languag icnhers 
who have during the past three vears been 
YY kei? r tl >] . f "DY tmr th | 

aKlh r Class rooms Torums to! als 
’ S1oO?r jt the w * t t 7 whet! Yr nr . 

ISSLOTL O| fie Wa S| lation, whit Ney] pro oO! 

nm, Mus LOW SE TI error oT Ti Pr a Irs 
ihe Wise ped rovue SeeKS out aS a matte! 

r investigation some undispu ed terra 
r one, at leas n which there are some s¢ 


taught with exactness, 2. ¢., scien 
As a prominent American historian has 
said: No historian who is jealous of his 
reputation would care to risk an opinion 
upon the last three yvears 

he teacher of German, especially, should 
recognize that the field for his cultivation 
during the war is that of the past, let us 
say, the great cosmopolites of the eighteent! 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The tenet of our pedagogical creed which 
says that one of the aims of modern la 


cvuage teaching is a knowledge of the for 


man, be interpreted as meaning the eciviliza 
tion of the past. For we can not teach 
without sympathy, and we should not, 
therefore we will avoid the present Ger 
many. This does not mean that he is a 
poorer American who teaches German with 
sympathy. The President of the United 
States, himself, has on various oceasions ex 
pressed the deepest sympathy with the Ger 
man people although deprecating the ag 
eressiveness of their imperial government 
and laboring for its overthrow. 

Even if this aim, knowledge of the pres 


ent life and institutions of the foreign peo 
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wnt t nara 1 cet material of this so | 
rwise it seems not to be objectionab \\ 
1 is natura high] nteresting pa 
he second objection that the teachers of n 
rman are thie agents ot GWermany nas 1d 
n by Implication, partis answered a 
rther [ must confess that I have never ; 
much stock in the charg Aslongas Ge 
were a neutral nation it eourst 
sv for some teachers det iestions 
t war in then iss rooms. Persona 
t wf Ou d 1) ive i S\ a } t! VW Tl 1 I \ 
t ide A kn Wine al d Sel is tT A r 
s not turn aside to take Dp eXtral is ne \s 
itters. Verv we n the eours irrent . c 
I rs or interna | po ties it how \\ l 
i he CONUS ent is te her of I SUury I | 
osophy or manual training, « tr Ger! 
ice such matter and still stick to a just his 
able outline and plan of teaching Vavs 
If individual teachers of German ar thers a 
in-American, now is the time to tell them so « 
mphatically As a body, they an ! : 
My work has, I presume, brought n nto ynit 
ntact with more 1 ern iInguace a IS ! 
rs than almost any ! eise in the @ ntr I 
it—not even excepting those who teach B 
German in the lower grades of our Germat 
ties—who are the most suspected, I ha a all 
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held that such a combination of 
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The old age of the one country 


if the other prevents their history 
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of the body, it ertinent to inquire 


seems 
observation in- 
mental 


hether daily experience and 
‘ipline in the 
This is a question of hard 
hich no amount of artificial experimen- 


tation can affect. Any one who has lived with 


his eyes open can form his own judgment on 
the basis of the happenings of real life. 


What, 


home where it 


then, is the effect of training in a 
moral distine- 


childhood 


is taught deference 


is insisted that 


tions be carefully observed in all 


relations, where the child 


= 


the judgment of the older members of the 


1 


ily, and where he is required to do the 


» ought at the time he ought, whether 


he feels like it or not? Does, or does not, 


this sort develop in the mental 
and moral life of the child a tone that he 
carries with him into the experiences of later 


attitude 


1: 
YT 


of discipline 


which determines his and 


life, and 


conduct in a multiplicity of new relations? 


If the answer to this question be affirmative 
and few, surely, would care to uphold the 
negative, it is simply juggling with words to 
general mental disci- 


deny the existence of 


existence of such 


force of Dr. Flex- 


pline. Recognition of the 
discipline breaks the whole 
ner’s arraignment of a school curriculum 
which is made up of subjects approved as a 
result of long experienee, and which is im- 
posed upon the student from above. 

His own counter proposal is, of course, that 
the student’s program of studies should be de- 
termined on the basis of the latter’s immature 
But how 


their 


and uninformed feeling of interest. 
twelve, if left to 


choice, would elect to hoe corn or weed onions 


many boys of own 


in the hot sun rather than to go fishing in the 


woods? And if the boy’s feeling of aversion 


and interest is so poor an index of relative 
values here, why should we suppose that in the 
choice of studies he would be any wiser? 
Almost any boy would flee with joy to manual 
arts to escape the drudgery of developing his 
power of expression through the writing of 
But is that reason 


As a 


so excused, would he not 


English themes. any 


for excusing him from the drudgery ? 
fact, if 
have legitimate reason later in life to blame 


matter of 
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the adults who allowed him to go his own child 
ish and foolish way? 

It sui ir. F] , I 

t suits Dr. Flexner’s purpose to assume that 
a person who believes in a disciplinary theory 
of education can not consistently favor the 


interest into the student’s work 


nftusion of 


But there is no inconsistency here. sy all 
who hoes the corn be up- 
lifted by the thought that he is adding to the 
food And let the boy who 


over his English theme 


means let the boy 


supply. labors 
understand what ben 
tits may flow from such work well done; and 
means set for m subjects on 


These 


the disciplinary 


by all composit 


which he has some ideas to express. 


detract from 
inde ¢ d the \ 


things do not 


value of the exercise; increase it 


by inculeating a cheerful readiness to meet 
and to 


should accept Dr. Flexner’s caricature, the ad- 


overcome them. If we 


difficulties 


vocate of a discipl nary theory of education 


would appear somewhat in the light of a par- 
ent who by design saved up the hoeing of corn 


for the hottest day of the season, and then 


set. his boy to work upon it with the stipulation 


that he should have no water to drink the 


while—in order to secure the maximum of 


t 
“ disciplinary ” effect! 
Though, as shown above, the issue raised 
by Dr. 
upon the question of general mental discipline, 


loealits 


Flexner’s paper turns almost wholly 
he carefully steers far away from a 
30 dangerous to his bark, and devotes himself 
to the matter of specific mental discipline a 
question in regard to which the psychological 
camp is divided. No mention is made of this 
fact of division; and the current educational 
theory based upon the work of Thorndike and 
others is pronounced ex cathedra. It is a 
simple matter to show how the real issue has 
been evaded. 

In their work upon the question of specific 
mental discipline, the psychologists have con- 
sidered such questions as this: how far do the 
specific processes involved in the study of Latin 
bear directly upon the processes involved in 
the study of algebra, or, more concretely, to 
what extent does the mastery of Latin help 
specifically in the mastery of algebra? In re- 


gard to such investigation two things are ob- 
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